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*“Co-op”’ 


NIVERSITY OF KANSAS students are 

debating the advisability of starting a co- 
operative book store. They are soon to vote 
on the question of establishing one on the 
university campus. 


It is not generally known that of the 150 
representative college book stores located in 
40 states, only 51 are privately owned. The 
remaining 99 have existed from five to over 
20 years, “proof,” according to some Kansas 
undergraduates, “that such enterprises can 
be operated economically.” 


A student committee at the University of 
Kansas discovered, last spring, that failures 
of college book stores are attributed almost 
solely to mismanagement. When success was 
attained, in nearly every case, it came through 
employment of an experienced, full-time man- 
ager working under the supervision of a board 
composed of faculty members and students, or 
else directly under the supervision of the col- 
lege authorities. 


In some cases profits in these stores were 
returned to purchasers on a pro rata basis, 


sometimes amounting to 15 per cent of a pur- © 


chase. Other stores use the profits for athle- 
tic funds, scholarships, or library books. 


One professor has expressed himself as ex- 
tremely opposed to a student venture of this 
sort. 


New York, Wednesday, April 20, 1927. 


Price § Cents. 


A Padlocked Liberal Club 


Legion, Liberal Club, Professors and Principal Involved in West Chester Free 
Speech Fight 


GRAY-HAIRED old gentleman was speak- 

ing. The student body listened with more 
than the usual interest shown at daily chapel 
services that are required. 

“There will be no meeting of the Liberal 
Club next Sunday night, or any other night, 
or at any time until further notice, or never.” 
The sixty-four-year-old Principal of the State 
Normal School, West Chester, Pa., delivered 
this sentence as a command—“not a request,” 
he said, “but a command.” 

“T have personally defended the Liberal 
Club,” was one of the statements in the Prin- 
cipal’s address. “The attitude and purpose 
of the Liberal Club is not now under considera- 
tion. My advice has been disregarded. } 
first like to give advice, and if this advice is 
not heeded, then a command is issued. The 
Board is in no state of mind to brook inter- 
ference.” 

“Whoever goes into print following this an- 
nouncement goes in at his own peril,” the 
Principal continued. “If you disregard this 
advice, don’t complain if someone knocks you 
on the head with a club as soon as your head 
appears. . 

“Some of you have exalted yourselves as 
martyrs, as though you were carrying on a 


New York Students Confer 


“It is surprising that students here have 
taken an interest in the curriculum, and that 
the faculties have taken student opinion into 
consideraion.” The speaker was a tall in- 
formal young Columbia professor, and he de- 
livered the quoted sentence in the final address 
of the New York Student Conference. Three 
hundred students from New York colleges, 
representing some thirty campus organiza- 
tions, attended the week-end affair, April 
8-10. 

Especially to be commended was the un- 
dogmatic, fact-finding attitude of the students, 
said Prof. Edward Meade Earle. The confer- 
ence thus served as a place for the exchange of 
ideas and an airing place for student prej- 
udices. 

Widely known speakers delivered addresses 
on the first day, although the conference was 
mainly in the hands of students. Kirby Page, 
editor of The World Tomorrow, speak- 
ing on “War and Imperialism,” predicted that 
“unless the Philippine Islands get their in- 
dependence soon in a peaceable manner they 
will get it by violence as was the case in 
Egypt and is the process employed in India 
and now China... .” 

In reference to the economics of imperial- 
ism, the speaker said that ‘a solution of the 
political problems of the world will not be 
assured by a solution of the economic prob- 
lem. Whether a government be socialistic or 
communistic the end of warfare is not in 


sight as long as its leaders are nationalis- 
ti¢.” 

In the evening Norman Thomas, of the 
League for Industrial Democracy, visualized 
the death of laissez-faire in the United States 
and the rise of “collectivism, of which the di- 
rect benefits go primarily to fortunate private 
owners.” He hoped for a broader collectivism, 
that might be brought about when, as Veblen 
pointed out, “engineers work for society as 
they now work for absentee owners.” Pro- 
fessor Morris R. Cohen, of the College of the 
City of New York, in an address on “What 
Things Shall We Question?” warned the dele- 
gates that there is a vast difference between 
“to question” and “to deny.” He pointed out 
how prone questioners of the old are to neg- 
lect to question the new. Psychoanalysis fur- 
nished the example: Psychoanalysts do not 
question fully enough such concepts as “the 
unconscious” and such assumptions as that 
repression is always harmful. One must al- 
way question those “obvious” and “self-evi- 
dent” truths that everyone takes for granted. 

On the following day the conference divided 
into discussion groups of from 25 to 30 stu- 
dents. The reports of discussion group lead- 
ers on the third day indicated that these dis- 
cussions had raised more questions than they 
had settled. Many felt that “more study” 
should follow on the discussion themes—on 
race, war, industry, relations between men and 
women, and religion. 


great work. While this is going on the 
officials of the National Government, through 
its law and order commission, are carrying on 
an investigation .. .” 

Two professors had been dismissed for 
mysterious reasons. They had defended the 
student Liberal Club from the fire of the 
local Legion Post incurred because the club 
criticized the Coolidge-Kellogg Nicaragua pol- 
icy. A petition for their reinstatement had 
gathered 200 student signatures up to date. 
That, too, was ordered stopped by Principal Al- 
bert Thomas Smith. And now the Liberal 
Club was to be padlocked . . . 

Frenzied and secret student conferences fol- 
lowed. Friends advised Frank Mazzur, Presi- 
dent of the Liberal Club, to back down. He 
was two months from his degree. Better not 
queer things at this stage of the game. 


Fiery Challenge 


The advice went unheeded. A fiery chal- 
lenge was flung out to the Principal, and to 


the press: 


“Phe Principal said the policy of the club 
was not questioned, In other words, the club 
is all right, but it must not meet. Even stu- 
dents are entitled to the rights cunranteed in 
the United States Constitution, Three of these 
are the freedom of speech and of the press, the 
right of the people peacefully to assemble and 
finally the right to petition for a redress of 
exrievances, Therefore, the Liberal Club will 
meet on Sunday. 

“Phe students are threatened with undefined, 
but certain punishment if they raise their 
voices, By what moral, social or legal right 
does the Principal enunciate such arbitrary 
sentiments?” 


Denied the use of college buildings the 
Liberal Club met at a private house, thirty 
strong. No previous meeting had been so 
well attended. Congratulatory messages were 
read, messages from the Harvard Liberal 
Club, the Haverford Liberal Club, The New 
Student. A campaign to reinstate the dis- 
missed professors was begun, and short but 
pithy speeches breathing defiance of the Prin- 
cipal were delivered. 


War of Resolutions 


By the following Wednesday Dr. Smith had 
instituted no reprisals on the Liberal Clu 
for its defiant action. But the War of Reso- 
lutions continued. Messages of encouragement 
to the embattled students and _ professors 
poured in from all parts of Pennsylvania and 
from other states. The Willard Straight Post 
of the American Legion of New York City 
sent a telegram to Dr. Kerlin regretting his 
dismissal, and urging him to support the Lib 
eral Club in its fight for the right to meet 
freely, and to express criticisms of the Gov- 
ernment. That post sent another telegram 
to Dr. Smith deploring the position of the 
local American Legion post in warring on 
the professors and students. Representative 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York, one of the 


signers of the American Legion preamble ex- 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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The Murderous Judges of Mass- 
achusetts and Other 
Night Thoughts 


URING the French Revolution a crazy 

general named Derbois had the city of 
Lyons “done into ashes” because twenty years 
before he had been hissed off the stage of 
a small theatre in the suburbs. Another rather 
handsome example of judicial murder was 
arranged by Dyonisius I, tyrant of Syracuse, 
who in the year 406 B. C. had the city of 
Rhegion burnt to the ground and the in- 
habitants tortured to death in simple justice 
for the fact that once a woman of the town 
had turned down his amorous advances. 

It is the fashion nowadays to consider such 
judicial proceedings out of date, but no idea 
could be more mistaken. The bases under- 
lying these cases of justice are eternal and 
eternally righteous. Exactly the same rea- 
soning as that of Derbois and Dyonisius I 
is to be found in the righteous and eternal 
Dante Alleghieri. Dante in the year 1304 
prophesied for the Florentines the collapse of 
a bridge over the Arno, and the burning of 
a city quarter, in punishment for what! For 
the rough way he, Dante, had been treated in 
Florence. Such poetic justice as this was 
entirely safe and sure, for both catastrophes 
had already happened in Florence, some four 
years previous! 

And so yesterday came the turn of the 
murderous judges of the State of Massachu- 
setts. Two Italians were condemned to death 
in Judge Webster Thayer’s court for a rob- 
bery and murder, which, as it later turned 
out, they certainly did not commit. But even 
retrial was denied them; and the reason for 
this was that they were Italians and radi- 
cals: and Italian radicals somewhere are 
known for a certainty to have thrown bombs 
at something, moreover, Italians are thought 
by good Massachusetts men and true to be 
“driving out the native stock” and “lowering 
the standards.” It was undoubtedly on such 
grounds as these rather than for the actual 
murder, which they did not commit, that Sacco 
and Vanzetti were so ruthlessly condemned. 
This apparent obliquity must not be mistaken 
for injustice: it is typical of justice at Lyons 
and Syracuse and Florence and everywhere 
and always. It is quite irrelevant to the 
cause of justice that in the Dedham case al- 
most all outside newspaper reporters came to 
believe the men innocent of the charge against 
them; that eminently conservative Boston pa- 
pers reversed themselves and asked a retrial; 
that one of our foremost authorities on law, 
Felix Frankfurter, plead in the most re- 
spectable Atlantic Monthy for a re- 
consideration, that the defense showed one 
of the juiciest conspiracies on record between 
U. S. Government agents and the prosecution 
to get the two men out of the way. All of 
this does not get at the real issue. The real 


issue is that the worthy judges of Massachu- 
setts are scared to death of Italians and radi- 
cals; and though they call enough militia 
around the court house for a Shay’s rebellion, 
they only managed to scare themselves all 
the more. Somebody has to pay for the 
mental agony of Judge Thayer. Lucky that 
a whole Lyons does not have to burn! Lucky 
that only two men and not Rhegion will be 
destroyed and tortured! But how unlucky 
that Webster Thayer could not have relieved 
himself by composing a poem, and having 
the jury sing! 

HE tragedy of Dedham Court is not due, 

“as some people think, to an abberation. 
It is the tragedy of justice itself. Justice of 
every sort exists because of the tragic dis- 
comfort and itch of the judge, which will not 
be allayed till the guilt can be fastened on 
somebody. Consider the plight of those “aca- 
demic critics,’ who recently forced the mod- 
ernistic sculptor Brancusi to pay duty on 
his work, because in their judgment his stuff 
could not possibly be art! What could have 
been stirring in these wretched men? To 
less judicial minds there was something say- 
age in laying penalties upon objects that 
would certainly give many people pleasure, 
and which couldn’t poison even a flea. But 
these academic critics had fallen prey to the 
judging attitude; and before the righteousness 
of the judge all human considerations fall. 
Another instance of the unpleasantness of 
judgment is shown in the attitude of profes- 
sors of art and literature everywhere, who 
rigidly deny themselves the enjoyment of any 
new work of joy because “it is too early for 
it to be judged.” And how they labor to de- 
stroy the unjudicial pleasure in its presence 
of others! 

To judge is always to kill. When Jehovah 
was a judging God, He was obliged to be 
sending floods to devour His children, and 
not even Lot’s wife could escape a normally 
wicked city. The just judge cannot have a 
thing to do with this wicked world. In rigid 
justice, Webster Thayer, J., might be the 
first in hell. 
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PORTRAIT OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
(By one who reads the Undergraduate daily.) 

Amid the gay festivities at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf, Miss N. Y. U. was crowned.... “The 
very spirit of Phi Beta Kappa is here!” ... 
Miss Anne Piluck, the winner of the coveted 
title, was chosen on basis of service, personal- 
ity and scholarship. . . , “Ye are to be of those 
to whom the saying, ‘Be ye therefore perfect’ 
is the battle cry.” ... Miss Gertrude Law- 
rence, star of “O Kay”, joined the party late 
in the evening, and sang several popular num- 
bers from her musical show . . . ‘philosophy, 
the guide of life”... Nine Trims Manhat- 
tan in Initial Battle, 16 to 8.... “We can 
be safe only by being strong. The R. O. T. C. 
and similar units are the means whereby the 
United States preserves itself and eliminates 
future war.” ... Philosophy is an attempt 
to render scholarship productive of a scheme 
of life which shall be worthy of the human 
spirit. ... “Tickets for ‘The Nervous Wreck’ 
annual production of the Varsity Dramatic So- 
ciety are going fast,” announced. ... “Char- 
acter is inborn, but it is either debased or en- 
nobled by the associations of youth and early 
manhood.” ... Debaters Create Record 
When They Win Three Out of Four Matches 
in West—Columbia Lion Tamed by Bats of 
Violet, 9 to 2.... Tickets for Washington 
Square Varsity Show, “Yo Ho Hum”.... 
Bashful Freshmen will be supplied with Girls 
and taught to Dance for Prom. . . . “This col- 
lege ... has students glowing with aspira- 
tion after knowledge”... . 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
Liberal Club Padlocked 


(Continued from Page i) 


pressed sympathy for the students. The Yale 
Liberal Club also congratulates the West 
Chester club. 

Meanwhile the American Civil Liberties 
Union was called in on the case. Professor 
Robert Morss Lovett of the University of 
Chicago arrived on the scene to investigate 
the row for that organization. “I am here 
to study three phases of the situation,” ex- 
plained Professor Lovett. “First, the right 
of the American Legion to censor discussion; 
second, the freedom of opinion among college 
professors and the question as to whether 
their tenure of office depends on those opin- 
ions; and third, and most important of all, 
whether in our educational institutions stu- 
dents can have clubs in which to hold a free 
discussion of public questions.” 

Over at the local Legion headquarters there 
are other opinions on this matter. Mr. Samuel 
W. Long, Commander of the Post, who takes 
credit for the dismissal of the two professors, 


issued this pronunciamento: 


“There is an organized seditious movement 
that is spreading through the colleges and 
schools of this country, and the Legion pro- 
poses to do everything within its power to ex- 
pose this unhappy condition. The movement is 
linked directly to Soviet Russia and the report 
of the Leglon investigating committee will 
prove that this assertion is no exaggeration of 
the facts.” 


Green Stone Sparkles 


Meanwhile the time came for The Green 


Stone, student weekly, to go to press. Would 
it speak out? It had been told that the free 
speech case was no news—at least, not for 
an undergraduate publication. The paper ap- 
peared on Tuesday as usual with the first 
page devoted to a review of the case. On the 
editorial page was the statement “The 
Green Stone is still a student publication, 
and as such, dares to voice student opinion 
uncensored except by students.” 

Next year The Green Stone will be 
issued under strict faculty supervision. 


Summary 


Sifting out the charges and counter charges, 
to date, the following facts stand out as sig- 
nificant: 

1. The Board of Trustees has given no ade- 
quate explanation for its dismissal of Profes- 
sors Kerlin and Kinneman. It is denied that 
the Legion attack has anything to do with 
the case. A “reorganization” of the school, 
which would make the reappointment of these 
two professors unnecessary was cited, but this 
is said to be improbable by informed onlookers. 


2. Dr. Kerlin, a student of Negro literature 
and folk lore, is regarded as a radical by his 
conservative colleagues. The Board, Dr. Ker- 
lin charged, — 


“dare net go before the community and country 
with a true statement of rensons. It well knows 
that such a statement would be but a renewal 
ef ‘objections’ stated to me in June, 1925, by 
Dr. Smith namely, ‘Your attitude toward So- 
einlism and your over-emphasis of the social 
amalgamation of the races.” 

3. Political antagonism between Business 


Manager Hollinger of the Normal School and 
Professor Kinneman is given by the latter as 
the reason for his dismissal. Hollinger is said 
to be the “dynamic force” controling the Nor- 
mal School. He has interests in several At- 
lantic City hotels and in the County Republican 


organization. “I have been told,” says Kin- 


neman, 


“by a number of my friends that the business 
manager of the school, John R. Hollinger, who 
boasts of having the ears of the trustees, and 
even in my hearing, of saying that ‘the trus- 
tees would do as I say,’ has been saying that 
I have been too active politically. That prob- 
ably means that he objects to my activity in 
behalf of William B, Wilson last November as 
a candidate for U. S. Senator, when I presided 
at a mass meeting at which the distinguished 
candidate spoke.” 


4. There is an unverified rumor that the 
U. S. Department of Justice has a hand in the 
case. Dr. Smith, in his chapel address, spoke 
vaguely of an investigation by “officials of the 
Government.” Commander Long, of the 
American Legion Post, declares part of the 
Legion’s investigation of the Liberal Club is 
“based upon testimony taken in Washington 
in the Department of Justice.” 

5. The Legion’s part in the whole affair has 
been very large. About a week ago the Le- 
gion made its first attack upon the Liberal 
Club. The attack was made because in open 
discussion the Club allowed some of its mem- 
bers to criticize the Government’s Nicaragua 
policy. The Club did not express a united 
opinion. Both of the dismissed professors 
wrote letters to the Daily Local News, 
of West Chester, defending the right of the 
Liberal Club to discuss public questions. The 
Legion now takes credit for bringing about 
the dismissal of the professors. 


STUDENT RULE 
A Faculty Plaything 


Is student government a faculty plaything? 
Do students only “appear” to manage their 
organizations? Some hard thinking is being 
done on these questions at several universities 
and colleges. 

At the University of Chicago it has been 
decreed that the Phoenix, a humorous mag- 
azine, is to go out of existence. Next year 
there will arise, un-phoenix-like a new comic, 
“more dignified” and “typical” of the Uni- 
versity. The board of control has revoked the 
old charter and put the magazine under a joint 
Faculty-Student Guiding Committee. 

The Daily Maroon, deplores this act 
of the board, which, it says, is “composed of 
a number of faculty people, who, theoretically, 
are in close touch with what is going on in 
student life, and of two lone undergraduates.” 
Boar’s Head 

Considerable student disapproval is mani- 
fested at the University of Syracuse over the 
suspension of Boar’s Head, leading dramatic 
society on the campus, for the rest of the 
year. The action was taken at the recom- 
mendation of several faculty members of the 
committee on dramatics. They disapproved 
of several skits put on by initiators of the 
fraternity. 

The Syracuse Daily Orange has 
made itself spokesman for the discontented 


elements: 


Recent developments which have resulted in 
n faculty edict that Boars Head dramatic so- 
ciety is to be disbanded does not reflect credit- 
nbly either on the good judgment of the ad- 
ministration or the status of student govern- 
ment at Syracuse University. The faculty com- 
mittee on dramatics condescended to invite 
representatives of Boar's Hend society and two 
other student representatives to a meeting at 
which the situation was discussed. Following 
the discussion the students were asked to re- 
tire and the faculty committee made its de- 
cision. 

Participation in Boar's Head's productions is 
supposed te be a student activity. The rela- 
tion of members of the faculty committee 
should be that of advisors rather than judges. 
In a matter which ix so purely a student affair 
it might not have been inconsistent to have 


given the Senior Council, whose theoretical 
duty it is “to exercise supervision over all stu- 
dent affairs outside of organized athletics,” 
some voice in the decision. ... 


Highly Developed Student 


Government 

Thirteen men were recently suspended from 
the University of North Carolina for gam- 
bling. The action was taken by the Student 
Council, which openly declared its opposition 
to gambling, “particularly on a large scale.” 
There was considerable condemnation of the 
Council’s action and corresponding defense. 
After a long heated argument a referendum 
was held and the action of the Council was 
upheld. 

“Undoubtedly,” the Duke University Chr o- 
nicle comments: 


“this is a highly developed student government. 
The system contrasts remarkably with our 
system here where students have little voice in 
the matter. If we expect our honor govern- 
ment to expand, we must demand of the coun- 
cil the right to refer the matter to students for 
discussion and final approval. We would not 
necessarily advocate the same procedure as 
that at Carolina, but we do recommend the de- 
velopment of student government to the point 
where students may tnke an active part.” 


Student Parliament 

Students at Northwestern University want 
a “thorough discussion” of problems of under- 
graduate organization. They are, according 
to The Daily Northwestern, “dis- 
gusted with the entire farce of student rep- 
resentation.” Consequently they are organ- 
izing a forum to be modeled after the English 
Parliament, at which they will thresh out their 
problems. 

Over 125 campus organizations have been 
invited to send two delegates each to the for- 
um. Councils, associations, societies, ¢lubs of 
all sorts are included. There will be discussion 
groups presided over by prominent educators 
and scholars from other colleges. 


The proposed modifications to the Uni- 
versity of Texas honor system provide for a 
student Honor Council assisted by two faculty 
members, who have no vote. There will be no 
appeal from the decision of the Council if 
this amendment is passed upon. 
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Latin Students Appeal 
for Justice 


The New Student prints the following 
article in order to present to the students of 
country the attitude quite generally held, we 
believe, by Latin-American Students toward 
our foreign policy in Nicaragua. The article 
was sent to this publication by the General 
Association of Latin American Students, of 
Paris, with the accompanying petition: 


Before these facts, which are a blow to the 
sovereignty of Nicaragua, in particular, and, 
consequently, an insult to Latin America in 
general, the Association General De Estudiantes 
Latino Americanos de Paris fosters the hope 
that the youth of the Universities of the United 
States will openly manifest its disapproval. 


URING the elections legally held in Octo- 

ber, 1924, in accordance with Nicaragua’s 
Constitution, the coalition candidates, Don C. 
Solorzana and Dr. J. B. Sacasa were elected 
respectively, President and Vice-President, by 
a large majority. 

A year later, on October, 1925, the 
Nation’s peace was disturbed by the “coup 
d’etat” of General Emiliano Chamorro (the 
defeated candidate in the elections) aided by 
a group of “conservadores,” among whom was 
Don Adolfo Diaz. 

To remain in power, General E. Chamorro 
used violent methods. President C. Solorzano 
was forced to resign. The Vice-President, Dr. 
J. B. Sacasa, was persecuted, and to avoid 
being imprisoned, forced to leave the country. 
The Legislative Chambers were dissolved, and 
the deputies of the Liberal party were thrown 
into prison. On January, 1926, General E. 
Chamorro, having become the virtual dicta- 
tor of the Republic, imposed his election as 
President on a new congress composed solely 
of his followers. But his Government was not 
recognized as legal by the Central American 
States, or by the United States. Through the 
Conventions of February, 1923, signed at 
Washington under the auspices and by the 
initiative of the United States, the five Re- 
publics of Central America had agreed to 
deny recognition to any government born of 
a revolutionary movement, or caused by a 
“coup d’etat.” 


Meanwhile (August, 1926) the Constitution- 
alists’ revolution headed by the legal Vice- 
President, Dr. J. B. Sacasa, broke out. The 
revolutionists—if they may be so called— 
fight for the reestablishment of constitutional 
order. President Solorzano having resigned, 
they insist that the Vice-President, Dr. Sa- 
casa, should fill the presidential vacancy in 
accordance with Article 106 of the Constitu- 
tion of Nicaragua. 

Under the general pressure of public opin- 
ion, General E. Chamorro was forced to place 
the executive power in the hands of Don S. 
Uriza, who, in turn, placed it in the hands of 
his friend and accomplice, Don Adolfo Diaz, 
elected President of the Republic by a Con- 
gress “ad hoc.” 

Before abandoning the Presidency, General 
E. Chamorro, by means of Congress, over 
whom he had entire control, had dictated a 
decree of banishment, an accusation of in- 
capacity, and had declared Dr. Sacasa “hors 
de loi.” 


Under such conditions the illegality of the 
election of Don A. Diaz is notorious and in, 
disputable. That is: (a) The Constitution of 
Nicaragua states that in case of the Presi- 
dent’s resignation, the Executive Power falls 
to the Vice-President. Dr. C. Solorzano havy- 
ing resigned, the Presidency legally passes to 
the Vice-President, in this case, Dr. Sacasa; 
(b) In accordance with this Constitution, Con 


gress is not authorized to pronounce a decree 
of incapacity against the Vice-President of 
the Republic. Congress can only declare that 
“there is a reason for impeachment.” Once 
it is established, through a resolution of Con- 
gress, that there is cause for impeachment, 
the case must go to the Supreme Court of 
Justice, which studies and passes its decision 
resulting from the facts presented, and in 
accordance with the law. 


Congress has, therefore, no authority to dis- 
pose of Sacasa. This case was never brought 
before the Supreme Court, even though Gen- 
eral E. Chamorro expelled from the Supreme 
Court of Nicaragua, all its members belong- 
ing to the Liberal party. 

Although the election of Don A. Diaz was 
unconstitutional and unlawful, the Govern- 
ment of the United States recognized it as 
the legal government of Nicaragua, thus 
violating Article II of the Washington Pacts, 
signed in 1923 by the five States of Central 
America with the moral support of the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


At the same time, Admiral Latimer, com- 
mander of the naval forces of the United States 
in Nicaragua waters, following his Govern- 
ment’s instructions, declared the Port of 
Bluefield and Bluff, neutral zone.. Later oc- 
currences, aS we will see further on, make 
this matter worse, because it shows the com- 
plete disregard of the United States for those 
principles, which regulate the relations be- 
tween civilized nations. 


Meanwhile the Constitutionalists’ revolution 
took possession of the Atlantic Coast of Nica- 
ragua, and Dr. Sacasa, Constitutional Presi- 
dent, formed his government in Puerto Ca- 
bezas. On December 13, 1923, the battleships 
“Cleveland” and “Denver” forcefully landed 
regular United States marines and occupied 


Rio Grande, and Puerto Cabezas, temporary 
seat of the Executive Power. With the obvi- 
ous purpose of stopping the advance of the 
Constitutionalists’ forces against the defeated 
army of Don A. Diaz, Admiral Latimer dis- 
embarked his marines and declared neutral 
zones in different parts of Nicaraguan terri- 
tory. 


Similar occurrences took place on the Pa- 
cific Coast: Armed forces of the United 
States invaded Nicaragua and occupied the 
cities of Corinto, Chinandega, Leon, Granada, 
Managua, in fact, all the epublic. 


Washington has slowly revealed its inten- 
tions. Brushing aside the Constitution of 
Nicaragua, the Treaties which form the basis 
of the Public Rights of Central America, and 
disregarding the elemental rules of interna- 
tional law, the government of the United 
States, through brute force, wants to impose 
on the Nicaraguan people the unconstitutional 
and unpopular regime of Don Adolfo Diaz, 
who is nothing more than the docile instru- 
ment of a group of New York bankers. 


Stanford University has announced the 
adoption of -policy whereby only junior col- 
lege graduates and students of equivalent 
standing will be admitted to the University. 
“The University should be the place where 
the few that actually want higher learning 
can get it,’ remarks The Stanford 
Daily. “A two-year general course in a 
junior college is about all that a large ma- 
jority of high school graduates want. They 
do not care about learning. They want a 
sweater with a black letter on it, baggy 
trousers, and the Alpha Alpha Alpha frater: 
nity pin. It can be arranged comfortably for 
these things to be obtained at a junior col- 
lege.” 
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Application blanks may be had from 


STUDENT 
THIRD CABIN 
ASSOCIATION 


qe 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Travel Points the Way to 
a well rounded education 


STCA is the inexpensive 


means of crossing to Europe main- 
tained exclusively for those in search 
of travel’s rich experiences. 
It is the college way 
Application blanks are required in all cases 
$170—$185 ®ound Trip © EUROPE 


on Holland-America Line Ships (weekly sailings to and from the 
continent. calling in England, Franee, and Holland). 
is essential 


Early booking 


- 24 State Street, N. Y. 


